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impact, and constraints. The Dominican Republic's Radio 
of Santa Maria (RSM) is judged most successful in terms of 
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INTRODUCTION 

i This paper is meant to compare four rxiral adult education project- 

use media as an importcint component. We will try to describe each praj«5crt in 
some detail, giving special attention to the following characteristics: 
objectives; organizartion; selection antd recruitment yOf supervisors, morci^rvors 
and participants; use of communication media; feedback and evctHuiation sr^tr^jnat 
inqpact (insofar as evidence is available) and constraints • Such an Gxa:t">^*^"3*tAa 
should provide the reader with a general under stcindirtg of how esch syste 
operates and its strong and weak points within its own context, Equall- 
important for the reader is the judgment of whether the variety of aaarz^j^^daim^ 
represented here has anything to offer other countries who are facing ^^il}^«ar 
problems in rural adult education. 

A more specific purpose of the paper is to provide decision-^nakers i^n 
the Ivory Coast with a brief analysis of their own Extra-Scolaire projxzct 
alqng with three other approaches to. adult education (from Tanzania^ c 
mala cuid the Dominican Republic) . Such an- analysis should help them z- -i^i 
their own efforts in the light of evaluation evidence on .tiieir anac- i 
cases. 
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!• Adult- Vacation, ::r2Li^ 3evelopinent and the Role of the State 

3i*Te 5»reseirta[liiom:= nhat follow below suggest tiiat the four cases all 
woKk in sa» sense. *!5ia£: ^is, they reach miral audiences of various sizes with 
matt^-ated messages • es^-^^? discussion, promore learning provide a starting 

poiinr. fen: asrion- tai^t :n by listening groups.. All of tfiesc systems "cssn 
comgirierTyhl Umigr-n/^ ctheir effectiveness by a series or caaanges th*^.t will 
becfflve obvioos Cror «>t3^ discussion. Kiis ^isnprovement ^«u*ld aff«»"* lae i^ 'temal 
e ff^' Pftt cy or. t 'lar 3see-. iT2:aucation/inforinat:Lon systems. Vllr-at ifi*, arersts us . 
here «: the Jief^inr inie cf -riiis paper, howevsr, is to unfeirstanci .lair-tiie external 
efficiency oci Hsoiefit might be for these rural sdujJr *^aiL.ca±==Dn projects, 

this -^oggestzs 41 reilc..-af question of how these projects fnnrrtx^:^ wirzhin the 
coRtSKCi of tt^^x -:untxies. We may ask the question why, «^ p<i:ciaLly within 
the Jsat tea y ars, r^yaintries have begun to pay special atssntion to adult 
educct=±on fon: rae ri^r^ri masses and often with the . help of ^ ^lass coimnunicatiion? 
^QoiirtdLes as politic: » j^ly distinct as Tanzania, with a sociaxist government, 
and tj^fi Ivc2 1^ Coast mat has adopted an explicitly state capitalist model 
haw both c3p>^Bi for mass media systems that are in mcuiy ways very similar. 
If -e i« af common 1-ink, what might it be? 

5our cases discussed here which might be teaoed not merely 

ecte but education/information/communication sygfffw=: j(EIC) , are focused 

— P 

: 4 ^ y 3n the rural araas of their countrie^5. The^contention of this 
paper 3 that the extension of EIC's; especially to rural areas, cannot be 
iindexsr^od as chance occurences but rathc.r needs to be uxal^^.rstood in the light 
of the 3S5rt:ion of "state-intervention" (Goussault/ 1976) . : is a characteristic 
of nryst tHird world countries that th^s 55tate intervenes heie^ly in the planning 
and tne. e*»scution of development projects. Ihis interventrxon is not limited to . 



the usiial teciinical or econoaaic assistance and„ investment nor onlv zo the 
social services but is at rhe same time both po litical and ideolo<rr-:al . The 
logic of this acrion is not d'ifficult to follow^ 

-All of -die four coun t:: , ^ es in our sampijs (The Dominican jReptib:ij^, 
GUateinad.a, Ivx^iir^ Coast and Tanzania) have a significcint proportion, tz their 
population ir. *T:iral areas. These' populations often form a majoritr- .^nd are 
usually xhe miLAjurxty with izssz L^eist benefits flowing from economic- 4x111 w th> 

o 

In manv azrr±ss, economic grcTsm depends on the improvement of praamctivity 

of the - -lL areas, especicJ.1^ • In the modem growth centers where eaaort or 

marketr' .u; 7 are concentrated In addition, there is an urgent need to 

impro»» ~tht economic^ viability ox the large traditional areas which are 

« 

becom -g wk?. se off as the mode areas improve. As the population increases 
in txasiitioi al areas, a larg*^ i nd larger surplus population is pushed out 
towar" citit-3 where employme is scarce, and large marginal populations work 
in th^ "inliCTnal" economy an. .^resent more directly political problems for 
the ss:::.te. Rural, developmei:::. plans have grown with these problems, and 
EIC'h: nave become an important part of inany rural development efforts. 

Increasing rural output is a complex mechanism that requires not only 
investment in infrastructure and crop diversification, especially in intro- 
ducing more and better earning export crops, but also depends on the 
improvement of living conditions, health care, and qualification of the 
rural labor force, and thus its productivity. As it is described here it 
seems as if the rural development intervention is primarily a provision of 
investment and of services with voluntary participation of the rural masses. 
The process is more complex, however, for rural development means for most 
third world countries, whethe socialist or capitalist, an invasion of a . 
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money economy into large traditional areas and an xnccrrpo ration of rural people 
into a different kind of production with a different sst nf social relatiionships 
The exteat and depth of this change has been recorded roy social and political 
scientists in many places (Amin, 1967; DeJanvry, 19757 Stavenhagen, 1976). 
, The role of the state npt only lies in controlling^ jresquLating, iit5)ediiicr or 
advancing this transformation in economic terms but aissr in preparing -^-^ 
rural population "mentally" or "ideologically" to abananr i ancient beliefs and 
behaviors which hcimper this transformation, cind to accept innovations which 
would adapt the population to the "new realities." In r=Lther words, ideolo- 
gical intervention by the state is required. Whether -tnis t:akes place in a 
socialist or a capitalist context does not invalidat^^ this observation. 
What we wish to examine later is whether the external benefits of the various 
EIC's' are distributed more or less equitably to theix intended audiences^ 
and secondly, whether and how the EIC systems work internally. 

Besides the economic and ideological aspect of sirate intervenrion in 
rural development, there is the political aspect. The s^ate power or 
authority has to be expanded into or reinforced in the rraral cireas, on the 
one hand, and this authority in the form of rural development pis : , for 
-example, must be accepted cuid recognized as legitimate by the rural popula- 
tion. As Goussault putr it, state intervention "appears to be a complex 
process which in equivocal and often contradictory Wc.ys imposes economic 
measures by more or less directive means which are determined in function 
of the politica l relationships and ideological conditions foinning the link 
between the state and the rural sector" (1976; p. 617). 

Now we must examine mor<^ closely a set of related questions: what is 
the role of EIC's in the rural development plans of the state and vfhat role 

- . 8- 



specifically do tiie mass media play? What role does rural "participation" 
play in these EIC's, i^ad finally, what relation do these EIC's- have to 
external?' benefits -lj^s improved rural employment, productivity and improved 
quality of lifeT' 

Since we aire talking about countries that are still largely rural, the 
state has to re^c±« its rural masses through a massive effort. In most 
countries, radio courmunication covers almost all of the national territory, 
and it is le ss rtfian surprising that the state makes use of these means as 
phe-'-iinportaTit" way to prepare, promote and legitimate its activities or 
to ideologically influence its' citizens . If we use the .term "ideological" in 
this sense, th^^n both the mass media and education can be considered widely 
diffused cuid appropriate means in promoting the plans of the state in rural 
aureas. Education, in the traditional sense, had served the interests of 
the state.:.;. As colonial structures gave way to more 
"modern" institutions, then education was asked. to perform other functions, 
but always, in training people for their roles in society, both those regarding 
work and those relating to social life. Rural adults play an important 
role in the rural development plans of the state, and one way to assure 
their playing this role is through education, whether in a formal school or 
in a nonformal context, or simply by providing information for immediate 
application to -tasks to be done. The mass media, syatem gu^irantees at least 
a one-way link to almost every rural area and assures that the message is 

■ « 

less likely to be distorted through various intervening human linkages • The 
EIC's, therefore, serve the needs of most modern states in their rural 
development plans in a way that other structures like mission schools or a 
colonial administration served the needs of the colonial atate in previous 



It should be noted, before continuing, that this analysis is meant as 
a broad context for understanding the function of different adult education 
projects- Often when "communication" projects are analyzed, they are taken 
in a narrow technical sense and promoted or rejected on their "success" or 
^/."failure*' in terms of their internal efficiency^ or how well they achieve 
immediate goals of teaching or stimulating action. Ve continue to be 
interested in the success or failxire of these projects, but we need to 
examine them in the light of longer term goals they aspire to, not only the 
more immediate ones that are often the focus of evaluations. 

Participation in rural development projects may have many levels and 
many meanings. From the poiixt pf v^ew of the state, it is a sine qua non of 
rural transformation. How .lural adults participate depends on both a 
vauriety of local cultural and political factors as well as the explicit 
approach taken by the project. In Tanzania, participation is in the form 
of mass mobilization in which rural masses are encouraged^by mass publicity 
and personal persuasion through the TANU cell system to take part in the 
radio campaigns. The Ivory Coast and Guatemala have not attempted to 
mobilize- but to work with groups of volunteers. The Dominican Repu)>lic 
project is taking advantage of a selected population motivated by an 
opportunity to better themselves and probably immigrate to urban areas. 
Ideally the state would like rural i jople to become self-reliant-rbut to do 
so within the context of their plans for rural areas. In Tanzania the 
appeal is frankly political; in other countries this appeal is more 
individual, holding out educatiof^ as a means for self -improvement {although 
community values are not neglected) .* Given the present capitalist structures 

* Animation Rurale, the underlying philosophy of the Ivory Coast project, starts 
its activities on the community basis. (For a good analysis of animation- 
rurale, of. Moulton, 1977.) 
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in these countries, however, such a motivation makes the most sense to rural 
participants • The desire to participate, however, may be lacking for many 
reasons iiAich constrain the success of the state in implementing its plans 
and solving its rural problems • Often we look to the project itself and 
how it is run as the source for these constraints, but often these may be 
external and have to do with the structures of the rural areas themselves 
as well as with the structure of the national political economy .\ 

And what are the longer term benefits of the EIC's that the state 
promises and how realistic are they? In many cases where the benefits for 
individuals are concrete and attainable, the project, if properly organized, 
can succeed. Such seems to be the case in the Radio Santa Maria in the 
Dominican Republic for providing young rural people with a recognized 
primary school degree necessary for most jobs in the city. With the other 
three cases the answer* is less clear. Adult .education can have many 
objectives, both for individuals and for the state, and the two are not 
necessarily the same. Although in most projects the explicit goals are 
those shared by both s.tate and individual, the benefits are not always 

if 

shared. The transformation of rural people into more productive farmers, ' 
for example, provides benefits for those, at least, who own or can rent 
land. Becoming more productive for a day lajborer working for someone else 
may not strike him as teing a usefCir^^oal if he does not share in the 
benefits. Likewise, .literacy acquired at great effort may not noticeably 
improve the quality of a rural person's life, although in the aggregate a 
literate rural population may be a desirable state goal, especially since 
literacy training; programs automaticdTiy. convey a certain number of 

■ L ' ^ • 

"ideological " value s . Jnc^ jpporation of tmditibnal siibsistenoe farmers into 



a cas|L.crop economy may increase exports but it may not provide a greats ^ 
improvement in a farmer's earnings because he has to buy a great many more 
inputs to produce the cash, crop, and thus additional expenditures offset 
easily his small monetary benefits (Berito, 1977). Finally, at worst, 

provision of education for rural adults in some form or other can convince 

- \ 

peoj^|,e that the state has made the effort to make people literate, healthier 

/ : 
or- better off, and failure is often seen as a personal one and not a 

failure of the system (i.e., the state) . Thus the mere repetJLtion over the 

mass media of a "plan" for rural areas could legitimate the state's effort 

in many rur^l people's minds, whether this effort resxilts in tangible 

benefits forv^he^ural population or not. 

We have no immediate answers to many of the questions that are, 

po'/»ed in this sectio^. It would be a mistake, however, to say that answers 

^'r?s^^ \ be sought many years after a project is undertcdcen. We would argue 

:S o:^ternal efficiency is an important assumption of most EIC's in 

^ d<ev..i,vping countries and that this assumption rrust be tested before projects 

are undertaken from whatever evidence is available from other similar 

projects and from a careful analysis. of the situation of^eafch country 

(©.•9*/ what proportion of rural people are landless/b^fore cin EIC is under- 

taken to promote, agricultural productivity for small f aniiers) . Once the 

■ . • . ' 

project has justified its longer term^dals, then it can turn its attention 
to the internal efficiency questjxMis. The next section of this paper will 
examine four EIC's in the Light of this perspective. 
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II, Four Adult Education Projects 

A, Introduction. 

In the previous section we attempte^ to put into the broader context 
. of external efficiency the four adult education projects we are about to 
, compare: We now shall turn to a brief description of each project, the 
Radio Study Campaigns in Tanzania, the Out-of-Schooi Educational Television 
in the Ivory Coast, the Radio School's of 5?ahta Maria in the Dominicar 
Itej^JUbric exnd.the Nonformal Education Module in Guatemala. Then we will. 

comparative analysis .of the four projects. We have chosen seven 
[categories under which we shall ^^escribe and compare these projects: 
objectives^* ,organizat^^^ training of personnel and recruit- 

-jEent of pcirticipsuit^, u^es of . media technology, feedback and evaluation, 
systems, iirtpact and constraints. 

B. ^' Project Descriptions. . 

1. The Radioes tudy Campaigns in Tanzania, 

■ ■ ' .. • ^ . - ■ 

■ '* . . ■ • . ^ 

Since in 1967 President Neyerere presented his "Education 

!for Self Reliance," Tauizania has tried to change its eiducation system ' 

*frpm one that tends to impart knowlei^e as a cOmmodi'ty which gives the 

^'possessor not^ only^a market valuGf^ut also an (elite) class consciousness 

to one. which "gives knowledge for the development of ;Man in Society or the 

liberation of Man from the restraints and limitations of ignorance ,and 



dependency" (rtatiko,. 1976) . This was one of the reasons why Tanzania 
decided 'tOt. use its mass media mainly for educating the people, "and tJiis is . 
^hi^^ TANU ' (tJie political party^ of mainland Tanzania) has taken educating • 
adults as one of the most important duties', and therefore giVes the 
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necessary drive needed for the success of the adult education Ccuhpaigns" 
(Matiko, 1976) • The Radio Study Campaigns (five campaigns were held in 
the period from 1969 to 1976) are one of the Inechanisms by which the goals 
♦ of "Ujamaa" (Ta\izanian socialism) and adult education must be reached. 

Tn many respects the methods of the Radio Study Campaigns are similar 

r 

to those used in the rural radio forums*: radio programs are supported by 

^^^^ ■ 

printed booklets which form the basis for the group discussion that takes 

place after the group has listened to the radio and studied the printed 

documents. The Radio Study Campaigns have, however, three features which 

distingxiish them from the usual radio^farm forum approach: 

a. The series of radio programs lasts a limited period of 
, time (usually 10-12 weeks) . Each series is launched with a new publicity 

ceunpaUgn and is followed by a break period before a new series is prepared 
'"^ (sometimes 12-18 months) . It has the advantage that each new campaign 

starts afresh and demands a short-lived burst of attention on oiie sinc/le 
. subject V and. the length of the series can be varied according to ♦■he 

subject and to the estimated attention span of the audience. 

b. The campaigns require a coordinated effort of a variety 
of institutions, both at the production and cit the field level. j 

c. There is a strong emphasis on training of prospective 
^udy group leaders. Evaluation- studies have provided evidence that the 
training sessions play an important part both in publicizing the campaigns 
and in equipping the group leaders to carry oup their duties effectively ^ 
(Dodds,;i972) . " ^ 



*Radio farm forxams were started in Canada and later spread to. India, Ghana, 
^ Dahomey and^^toany other countries. See Schramm (1977) , McAnany (1973) and 
Rogers et al (1977) . - . { : 
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2. Out-pf-Schopl Educational Televis:.on in the Ivory Coast. 
- In contrast to Tanzania's "Ujamaa" or socialism; the Ivory 
Coast pursues a basic capitalistic development model. In a recent interview, 
President Houphouet-Boigny declared that "we are not spcialists to the extent 
tixat we are not partisans of a priority distribution of our wealth, and to 
the 'extent that we first want to create and multiply our wealth" (Le Monde, 
1976) . Despite a consciously adopted model of development fostering 
unbalanced growth and favoring the agricultural export sectoi: of the 
ecQxiomy, there is recent interest in rural participation in development 
and increasing social services for the so-called rural masses. The state 
has opted for an educational television system (complementing the existing 
ordinary TV system) as one of the main tools in education and -rural develop- * 
ment efforts.* Since 1971 lessons are telecast for the primary school 
students. During the school year, once or twice a week, after the evening 
news the out-of-school education department of the Ministry of Primary and 
Television Education broadcasts the " Tele pour Tous " ("TV for Everybody") 
programs. These programs are aimed at an audience of illiterate adults, of 
schooled and non -schooled youth, and of young school dropouts, especially in the 



rural areas. The TV programs are cast in a. dramatic or didactic mold. Their 
cpmraehtary is in French (the official lanjp^ge of the country, though 7^4^ 



ijp^age^^ the country, though '^(^^ 



there cure a largie number of different language ' groups) The programs are 
received in the local schoolhouse,** where an animateur , one, of the local 
elementary school teabhers, has gathered a listening group who watches 



\ 



♦For a more extensive description, see: Institute for Communication 

Reseax;ch, 1976/ and-blRECT, 1975 . ' 

.> • • *" 

**In '1976-77 there were about 1,700 public elementary schools equipped with 
aj: leasf one TV receiver. .About 75 percent of them are in the rural areas. 
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the telecast and discuss^ its contents aftervards. Pribr to the broad- 
cast the animate ur has received documents which enable him to better explain 
the content of the TV brcEadcast and more effectively lead the discussion, 
which is supposed to result in a decision concerning an (communal) action 
related to the subject of the program* 

3. Radio Schools of Santa Maria in the Dominican Republic. 

The Radio Schools of the Santa Maria radio (RSM henceforth) 

station in the Dominican Republic provide opportunity for equivalency 

schooling for the first eight grades through a radio-based clistance 

learning approach-* This system, based on the model of the ECCA (Eiiusoras 

Culturales Canarias) system in the Canary Islands, consists of the following 

elements: 30-minute radio broadcasts, five nights per week; exercise 

sheets to be filled out during the broadcast, as well as exercises for 

later; a. .weekly meeting with a local teacher who receives the weekly 

exercises, hands back corrected exercises, provides new worksheets, for 

the coming week ^and answers questions the student may have; a weekly group 

meeting with a number Of students to discuss the weekly theme with the 

teacher (the themes are integrating ideas that run through the sxibject 

•\\ , ■ • ' ■ ' • \ (■ ■ 

matter and touch on important social and political realities of the c 

Dominican Republic) ; a 25 cent fee paid by each student partly pays the 

teacher (15 cents) and partly goes to operate the system (10 cents) ; 

• ■ • ■ ' n 

a. careful feedback system from teachers to the centr;al headquarters provides 

* -> • • 

information on st*udents and any particular problems encountered; teacliers 

■ 7 

are reached by a newsletter, receive new worksheets in the mail and are 
occasionally visited by a supervisor;^ students can covet onip'' school year 



*cf, Robert White, "The Use of Radio in Priniiary artd Secondary Formal Education , 
the Santa Maria Model in the Dominican Republic** in -Spaing Jamison & "McAnany (1977)* 
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every six months and finish the eight grades in four years by studying with 
. RSM. 

Begun in 1970,. the e^ivalency system now reaches almost all rural 
areas. Since the 1972/73 school year, the initial enrollment over the 
eight grades has been about 21^000 p >r year, with about 12,000-13,000 
P^°"«ted annually. The two diplomas given after sixth and eighth grades 
are recognized by th^ State and are important requirements for work in 
many sectors of the.jecdnomy, especially in urban areas. White (1976) 
reports that most 'students are young adults (median age ds less than 18) , 
80 percent from' rural *areas-^^nd 80 percent single. More than 50 percent 
of sixth and eightfh grade students surveyed by White plan to leave their 
commmiity at the e^Vd of their , schoolins and .probably .nigrate to more urban 
areas. This fits- iii with the circuihstances of the Dominican Republic where 
the annual. economic growth rate has been almost 10 percent but where the' 
main, benefits of , this, growth have been received in the urban and not the 
traditional rural areas (l-Zhite, 1976). . ' 



0 



4. The NonformaL Education Module in Guatemala. 

In its 1975-79 Natiopal Development Plan for Education, 
Science and Culture, the Guatemalan government proposed a new program for 
nonformal education. During 1975 and 1976 this plan was gradually, brought ' 
: to implementation. At present it is pnly beginning its operations so that 
.the description of its ag^rations and especially, of its potential impact 
will have to remain partly hypothetical. It is incluJ-.d.here because it is,, 
an important effort to create a mass adult education program for rural 
areas with some integration of the mass media, and thus it fits within the . v 
framework of the EIC's discussed in the previous section. ! ihere are, morebver 
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several unique featxires of the project that are important to be discussed 
in the context of education for rural development. 

i 

The follpwing brief descriptio . is' based on the nonformal module 
education project as it now exists and not necessarily as it was origj.nally ' 
proposed. Since a majority of Guatemala's approximately six million 
inhabitants are neither linguistically nor culturally related to the 
dominant Spanish culture but are of Maycin heritage, the school system has 
not reached many of these people, many of whom are concentrated in the 
western highlands of the country. Although the nonformal system was 
supposed to eventually reach the entire adult population, the proposal was 
to begin in the highlcinds and to gradual!^.y expand to other geographical 
and culttaral sectors of the country. Since the severe earthquake in early 
1^76, the system has -a^lso been planned to begin in communities vin the 
earthquajce area, although -most of th^st^ are in Indian and not Ladind 
communities. - - ' 

The project began with the recoghitioji .that the fprmal school system 
was not and could not be expected to r^ach the large unschooled adult and 
even adolescent population that existed especially in the highlands, at 
least in the short or middle tvrrm of the next five to ten years. There- 
fore, the government had to make a special .commitment of effort and 
resources to this neglected rural' population. A secon<3 impo.rtant assumption. 

.was that ttie curriculum and the organization of c the formal school system would 

> ■ ' . \ 

not. correspond to the^ educational needs of these rural people. Finally, from 

an. analy.';is of the many different kinds of training and nonformal education - '^ 

given i^n a large number .of , ministries and; government agencies- (agriculture, 

health, labor, community development, etc.) otherithan the. Ministry of 



Education/ it was concluded that a significant amount of ed'icational 
(resources was being expended and that the reai impact of this in rural 
areas was being . impared from lack of integration and coordination. 

As a consequence of the above line of reasoning, a new interminis- 
terial organization, the National Junta for Out-of-School Education was' ^ 
formed with official representation by seven ministers or their equivalents 
fromi the Ministries of Education, (presiding over the Junta) , Agriculture , 
Health, the Army, Planning, Community Development and Labor (Training) • 
This body also had an executive arm in its coordinating secretary and his 
office which was to be responsible for the execution of the nonformal 
education program. Within this Coordinating Secretariat there are three 
branches; the administrative, the technical planning and the operational. 
- The first/ Administration, performs the usual administrative duties of any 
organization— accounting, personnel, buying and transport. Technical 
Planning has three important subsystems—research and- evaluation, content 
development and progru^n production. The operational , branch has a regional 
coordinatoi^'s" office in the main city of the highJp.nds, Quetzaltenaijgo , and 
a system of coordinators at state and; county levels,. as well as village . 



workei-s' called monitors. 

'J 



•With tliis structure, how . is the system, supposed to operate? When 
it becomes fully operational, it is expected that the monitor in the village 

■ will work wit:h organi^ad learning/discussion groups , abided by printed 
material and 'some form -of regular radio program, plus the occasional 
presence of a technical expert in the different areas' of health, agricul- 
ture, literacy,_^^home economics, etc!, wh<? are agents ^<Jf differeht ministries 

• wqrking in rural areas. The idea is to base the course materials on the 
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6xpisssRd needs of the communities and to develop the content with the *help 
of th different ministries involved. Thus the work of the Secretariat of 
the Jteca would be to coordinate the efforts of the agencies belongi!ng to 
the il&Bta rather tJian create a new project for rural adults crisely how 

this will f>work out in practice remains to seen as the f : o hunadred 

monitors were "hired and trained In the early part of 1977, c rograms are 
only being developed at present. 

C. Components of the Systems. 

1- Objectives: Comparing the objectives of the different rural 
adult education projects, we should heed several cautions - First , we should 
be aware of the differences between stated and implicit purpoGes that we 
disc'issed earlier in the paper. Secondly, in describing objectives in 
thils 3ec2i£on, we' should return to these in the later, section on impact to 
see ±D what extent these objectives have been accomplished- Third, ' 

s ■ . ■ 

objfEctives depend very much on the person who is stating them and . the time 

■ ■ ■ . r 

when they are stated- In other words, objectives are often not clearly 
agreed upon by everyone and often chanb^e over time- With., these qualifications: 
we will state the objectives of each project and nicike some comparisons among a 
them. 

The objectives, of the Tanzanian RSG*s are . explicitly stated but vary 
from campaign to campaign « In the early campaigns from 1969 to 1971^^ the 
"mobiiization" aspect ivas stressed and people were urged in larger^^and 
Icurger numbers to particijrate' in what was ba;sically political education 
campaigns (e-g-, elections, the government system, the tenth anniversary of 
'ihafi^pendence) - Later in 1973 and 1975 the campaigns, while still keeping a. 
jnBbilization purpose and relying on political motivation stressed self-h'elp 



andselfTelianee in national health and nutrition campaigns. These were 
meant to "give more knowledge, but also to each participant a sense of self- 
confidence in being able to change his own quality of life and that of his 
community" (Matiko, 1976) . These objectives for the RSG's must be seen in 
the light of the national commitment of Tanzairia to adult education. 

Such: commitment can be seen iri the seminal document of President 
Nyerere (also a former teacher) , Education for Self-Reliance , where adult 
education was emphasized. In 1970 aud 1971 Tanzania declared Adult Education 
years and stress was laid on making village schools centers of increased 
village-level adult education activities (Hall and Dodds, 1974) . The RSG's 
were only one of many adult education activities carried out by the goveni- 
ment.; For Tanzania/ all this testifies to a national awareness of the needs 
of adult education and that commitments are made to meet these needs. 

In the ivory 'Coast tiris national awareness and commitment is not so 
strongly in evidence. In official planning documents mentibn is made: abodt 
an "out-of-school system of permanent education" (Diawata, 1976) and, the v. 
major objective of human advanceirent ( "promotion humain") , but the daily'-, 
Bijlitical and administrative reality shows the absence of a coherent, national * 
aiiult education policy. For example! different ministries and govemrent ' 
agencies are involved in similar activities of ^ literacy , rural animation/ i.Jr 
rural- job training and rural information with little or no coordinatd.on of. v' 

these efforts. "^V. 
" • » ^ . / ' 

The OSTV program is officially defined. as an "educational action which 

allows all Ivorians, rural well as urban, to underi»:.\nd the development actions 

■ ; .-..x^- ^ ^ . ./ ■ 

to participateMh the improvement of their living conditions, and in a better 
distribution of theN^ruit of economic progress" (Ivory Coast, 1975). 
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The TV programs are meant to lead to local reflection, decision and action 
for solutions of local problems, always in relation to the administrative 
and pol4.tical authorities. Unlike Tanzania, Ivory Coast does not stress 
mobilization in its OSTV program. More emphasis is placed on (1) people's 
acquiring the knowledge of the economic, political and administrative 
structure in order to bring especially the rufraf population in contact with 
the outside world, and to allow the people to use the various services 
(e.g.. Prefecture or local government administration, dispensary, bank,i 
extension service, etc.); (2) introducing techniques to improve production 
in order to go from a subsistence economy to an exchange economy; (3) educa- 
tlon for the improvement of social and sanitary conditions; and (4) creating 
awareness of existing i^ituatioits and of solutions for inserting the masses 
into the modern world without breaking' with certain traditional values 
(Ivory Coast, 1976)1 

Although RSM in the Dominican Republic, is. a private,, church-related 
project,' its objectives .do not go contrary to those o»f- the government. 
There is a continuing effort to maintaiTi good relationships with the 
Ministjpy of Education since the official recognition of RSJf's sixth and 
eighth grade degrees depends on the agreement of this agency.^ The Ministry' 
ow»4 adult education effort, although handling about 40,000 students' in 
1974-75, is alnybst entirely limited to urban areas. Thiss RSM supplements 
ti\e work of the government in rural areas and helps to expand the supply of 
trained manpower for the country's continued jaconomic growth.. ^ 
The specific objectives df RSM are seven (White, 1977) : (1). to 
provide accelerated primary and intermediate (grades i-8) education, using 
radiophonic methods for rural and lower-status- urban populations; (2) to ' 
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coordinate, the content and exams with the official system so that diplomas 
will.be officially recognized; (3) to use innovative instructional methods 
so as to help rural students to achieve as well or better than those in 
conventional ischools; (4) ' to avoid ro^^ learning and develop initiative and 
self-directed learning in young adult students; (5) to reformulate the - 
curriculum so as to stress problems "(themes) "from the marginal cohtext of 
rural or urban life and to stress the relation between content and other 
learning experiences in community life and work (horizontal integration) ; 

(6) to provide a vertical integration .of the regular courses with other 
.nformal courses in areas like agriculture, health, etc. that RSM sponsors; 

(7) to introduce special forms of efficiency in supervision and administration 
to reduce costs and a^oid dependence on international financing for 
operational costs . 

/, * - . . 

It seems clear "from the account of operations given by White (1976) 
^ and other materials, as well as a visit by one of the authors,, that RSM not 
only has specifically defined objectives but tends to follow therfi faithfully- 
in their operations. There is a clear philosophy of education behind the 
weekly themes, that emphasize social justice and participation of ind^j^tSu^ri 
in community growth. Nevertheless, the social objectives are^ldials that "1 
nay have more importance foir the dedicated membe^^s^J^^h^^M hierarchy 
. than for many of the individual students who^^ anxious to get a dii>loma 
and a job in the city. 

««. " ' ' ■ 

The. Guatemala non^m^Feducation project referred to as Basic Rural" 

Education (BRB) in-EngKi^, has suffered sorr.- of the problems that the Ivory 

Coast has ^^^j^^ced in that, although an important commitment was made by " 

the _^v^nroent to the project, a clear philosophy ahd generally agreed upon 

• *^ ■ . ^ • . • * ' ''■ ' ■. / ^ ' 
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objectives have emerged^ very slowly. What has been agreed to in several 
official documents are these two general points: (1) to expand coverage of . 
the nonforroal education system (referring to any organized educational 
activity apart from school — aimed^rimarily at adults of 15-45 years, who 
through skills acquisition and infdrmation can make improvements in their 
liveis) , first in the western highlands and later throughout the entire 
country; (2) to achieve an adequate coordihation of nonformal -related public 
sector services, developing and -communicating an integrated educational 
message centered around the knowledge, attributes and attitudes of the 
target population in agricultural development projects. More specific 
objectives are more a shopping list of possibilities than anything else, 
since no clear decisioA had been taken as to precise direction by mid-1977. 
Some examples are; to introduce simple concepts and basic techniques of 
small industry; to teach sk? Ms relevant to the preservajtion and improvement 
of health, nutrition and home li^e; to communicate, inform and teach basic 

o ,^ ■ ' 

" '■ / 

concepts of marketing, credit and possibilities for obtaining financial 
assistance^ to teach reconstruction tfecl^iiques. in earthquake-affected areas. 

The problems of implementation of BRE have been many> but perhaps one 
of the key problems 'has been the lack of some clear choices on the part of 
the pro ject . in the following areas: target audience; one or a few of the 
specific objectives; and the precise configuration of the delivery system, 
JLncorpo rating monitor, ,mass media, printed material and outside^ technical 
advisors. Since no such choices have been made,'^ the str;ucture of BRE is 
functioning but there does not seem to be anything to do. k • 

In the Tanzanian and the Dominican projects, objectives, are fairly 
clear a?.id precise . although fairly narrow and liniited. Definite actions are 



called for and are followed and the limited objectives have a better cfiance 

of being achieved, Guatemala and the Ivory Coast have larger aims about 

general rural development over longer time horizons, and as a consequence, 

objectives are harder to define and guided actions seem harder to take. ^ 

2. Organizational Structure • 
'■' }.. , ■ ■ 

Tanzania's Institute of Adult Studies, formeri^belonging to 

the Uxiiv6rsity 'of Dar es Salaam, but now an independent government agency, is 

in charge of organizing the radio study campaigns. It relies heavily on . • 

the contribution of other ministries and technical'- agencies in th^ definition 

of content and the recruitment of listening groups^ Hall and Dodds (1974) 

comment that "fJo one institution could possibly have commanded the many and 

varied resourced that wer^ made available. ; .That such coordinating 

machinery could be developed in a few years 'has been due in large measure to 

the particularly favorable climate of official arid political opinion toward 

adult education* . Ihis refers to tha strong commitment of the state 

and th^ party to this gpal, which in turn facilitated the collaboration of 

different agencies with the Adult Stiidies group to carry out the various 

can5>aigris. 

In the Ivory Coast, the OSTV, under the Ministry for Primary and 
TV' Bducatipn,. operates in a somewhat similar n;ia*aner. OSTV offers, in ^ 
effect, to make, one or several TV programs fox* other government agencies, 
there is strong coopferat'ion between QSTV^and ministries and agencies in 
whose field of competency the TV programs are scheduled. First, a large 
nvunber of institutions take part in an annual planning meeting to determine 
the needs of each of them in having one or more programs .-^ OSTV must make a 
final decision among the possible candidates, since "not all can be acicommodated 



Once a programming schedule, has been decided^ upon, taking into account the 
objectives of the national five-year plan, the agencies particijpate in a 
working group to define the precise goals and content of -the TV film(s) . 
In theory the organizations are asked to evaluate the impact of the^grogram(s) 
as well as to involve their field agents in possible follow-up factions. This 
is not done in practice and OSTV makes the film, broadcasts it r and does the 
miraation with its primary school teacher animators. Only through specially 
motivated field agents does any genuine follow-up take place. OSTV thus 
remains a kind of production and animation service for the other institutions, 
who seem to look upop their TV films as a kind of public, relations investment. 
In the case of a few .series related to a specific campaign, such as the one 
related to water in J.975, there seemfe to be a coordination between OSTV and 
/'other institutions <tjhat will result in collaiboration at the field level and 
support follow-up actions. 

PSM in the Dominican Republic represents a private .agency working in , 
rural iadult education, vfe should underline two important achievements of |ISM 
in terms of its organization- First,, it has managed to |tiaintain good relations 
with the Ministry of Education and thus asisured itself of official recogriition 
of degrees (an important part of the motivation of RSM students) . Second, ^ 
it has achieved ^ very tight organizational structure which, with an entire 
centra^ staff of less ^an 25 (of whom less than half are professionals)^ can ; 
operate a. system with 520 centers and about 20,000 students spread throughout 
the country, and do this in a cost-effective way. Par t -of this is l^e, of ' 
course, to" the fact that as an independent organization it is free of the . . 
burden of bureaucracy. .^Another factor isr undoubtedly' the structure of the. 
ECCA model it has adopted from the Canary* Isl5gr\ds. Finally there is the 
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personal leadership and administrative ability of its founder and present 
; head. This personal factor ^plays a more' prominent part in an independent 
v. organization and especially one that has remained small and under the coritrol 

of a strong leader., - 
' llie BRE project in Guatemala operates within the structure of an t 

; interministerial National Junta for dut-of -School Education. Certainly one 
. - of ^ts ^important, features is thkt structurally it lies outside the major 
. goverrafent agencies and yet. has a budget and executive power to coordinate 
all ^nonforinal Education activities i In- addition, at its inception it had 
. ' the strong endorsement of . t^e president and the backing of many bilateral * • 
and multi-late'ral aid agencies. The idea wka to rationalize the nonformal 

: (' ■ ■ ' ~ ■: -■■ ' ' ' ■ - 

•educational activities of governmeTnt organisations • The main ones, 

■ ' . " " ' V ^ ' - ri . 

included in the Junta, woiiid be officially in charge of the activity of BRE, 

,| • • ^ , - • ■ - ^ 

yet'" an' executive secretary vould* be able' to carry out the nonformal education 
• activities frf^^he rural areas with the general guidance and concurrence of 

the Junta meiribersv.' . ^ . . . 

* ■ \ ■ • ■ — . X .. ' > ■ ^ ' - ■ . . ' ■ 

/L ] Although nbnformaV education* and especially integrated rurcil / 

. ■ • . ■ -» 

• \ ■ ■ *■ ■ ' . 

development call for a kind of approach taken by the structure of the 

' : y- ■ - ' ^ * ■. . ■ r 

^unta^ plans have not worked out as well as expected/; Fundamentally^ B'RE 
Is having difficulty trying to coordinate ongoing activities without ♦ 
cheating its oWn^ndependent jirogram to con$>ete with already existing ones. 

•■ ■■ • A- t. 

; .^.ahe Ministry of Education still institutionally believes that education, 
* Jionfonnal as well as formal, is its domain 1 If BRE were within this 
ministry^ *then it yould solicit the collaboration of 'other ministries with 
Education. Since this collaJbdration has proved difficult histori-cally and 
in theory, some such institution' as the Junta seems called for ±{ real 



inter-agency collaboration for nortformal education is to take place. 
Unhappily, BRE in its present form has encountered a large Tiumber of problems 
and has been ^low to begin an action after several years of planning. How 
viable the structuiral idea behind it is will have to be judged in the licht 
' of several more years of experience* 

3. Discussion Groupr> and Monitors. 

There has been considerable discussion in 'the literature con- 
cerning radio group listening and discussion (Jamison and McAnany, iri press; 
Rogers et al., 1977) as w6il as individual listening. Three of the four' , 
projects we are discussing here use this form for learning as well as- 
follow-up action. The sole exception is RSM of the Dominican K public whose 
goals ai-e more related to formal education in a distance learning approach. 
Even RSM, ..however, has some group meetings, and the questions of how 
teachers as monitors are recruited and. trained and how participants are 
recruited is important to all four of the projects. . . - 

Tanzania's -large campaign approach has certain consequences for 
study group leader recruitment and tJ^aining. In the last ^^Uwa campaigns, 
over 75,000 group leaders were riacruite^ and trained in the last few months, 
before the campaigns. This involves a large number of two or three day 
seminars repeated over the country with previously trained leaders training 
others in turn.* Leaders are recruited on a variety of bases, among them: 
election by the discussion group, volunteers, selec*:ion by -local political 
leaders of TANU, selection hy local Adult Education Officers^ and, ^during 
the 1975 campaign, the literacy teacher led his group in discussions. How the 
majority of leaders are actually chosen is not clear, but we know that they 
are from the communities themselves, often have no greater education than 
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their, fellow participants and have received a brief training in the basics of 

group discussion (Hall and Dodds^ 1974).* 

'■<. Group discussion principles seem fairly common throughout most of 

the world whe'**2 radio and rural discussion groups have worked. Among other 

things group leaders are taught: not to be teachers but facilitators, 

information sources and discussion leaders; to use group interaction ^ 

'techniques; to recruit members from the village and notify ther group when ^ 

programs- are to be broadcast; and to have a profound knowledge of the 

principal campaign themes and ifesues. . * ' 

This is only a superficial summary for what h^s* been a serious effort"^ 

at, creating a philosophy of development by people interested in animation 

rurale , especially in Francoghone countries and Latin America (Benyfenl^e, 

' 1976; Moulton, 1977) and in community development in Engli^shr-speaking 

countries* Nor does this include reference to the Paolo Frdiire methold, 

popul£u: in 'many discussion groups throughout the world. However, practice 

is often far from theory, and the way in which leaders are trained in a few 

y ' ' ' . — 

days or a few weeks often waters down theories to an imperfect practice. 

Recmiting group members in Tanzaniai has some special character- 
istics. First, members are recruited for a relatively short period of 
participation of 10 to 12 weeks. Also there is extensive publicity pre- 
cecllng the campaign, including radio spots^ songs, competitions, newspaper 
articles and announcements through local church and political groups. There 
is, as we have already noted, ^ an endorsement from the government and 
recruiting^ef forts by local TANU cell groups. All of this resulted in the 
las^C""two campaigns of 1973 and 1975 in the mobilization of one or two mil'lion 
people^ mostly rural adults. Since c^impaign aims are very broad, • there is 
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usually no special "target" audience, but the evaluation of the 1973 campaign 

(Hall ^nd Lodds, 1974) indicated a slightly greater participation by men 

than women. ^ ~ . 

In the Ivory Coast, the OSTV has decided to use the primary school 
teachers in TV schools as animators. This decision has a number of conser 

quences. First, the principle of group discussion that the leader not act 

.J ' \ 

like a teacher but a facilitator is difficult to carry out. The teacher has 

developed certain mechanisms and a self-image; people knov he is a teacher 

and react according to this perception.^ Second, teachers are often not from ' 

the ideal arfea and do not speak the local language. Therefpre, the translation 

of the French language program into the local language must be done by 

* - ■ ' ' 

someone else ^nd discussion is often hampered. Third, teachers are 

"outsiders" who are expected to teach and not 'to become involved in village 

affairs. So the teacher has difficulty relating to the. audience interests, 

especially inyion-education areas, like agriculture and health, to which most 

OSTV programs are dedicated, and he has an added difficulty of recruiting 

participants because he is not a local person. Fourth, the motivation to 

2Uiimate^ is quite low because he does not receive extra pay for the extra 
f 

work* Although the Minister of Primary and TV Education announced that all - 

teachers had the duty of animating, not all are needed .to do so and only a 

relatively few volunteer; n>ost are ^vppointed by the school principal* 

' ■ ** ■ • 

Training takes place in a week long seininar held at thie TV production 
center in Bouak^ once ^ year for nev; animators* In 1975 there were about 
500 participcmts who were trained by staff from the ^OS TV. Again, though the ^ , 
theory of animation riirale is prevalent in'\^the; iypry' Coast, the practice; often 
is distant from the ideal. This is true esp0pially -when teachers are 
appointed as animators and are not local aridr^xe -i^Lj: removed^rom the / 



background or interests of the spectators. 

Recruitment of participants suffers from some of the above structures 
of OSTV. , Teachers are urgdd to recruit permanent participants to form a 
teleclub. However / feedback reports and other research on audience partici- 
pation seems^to indicate a fairly small c6re group with a larger fluctuating 
number of people accbrding to the particular program or time of year J Notice 
of OSTV programs in the form of announciements over radio and TV and some 
niewspaper.arti cites is common, though irre^gular. But no. publicity on the. part 

of government gives any encouragement to villagers to join ^irSSussion 

- ••■ > ■ . 

groups* _ 

ySM in the Dbminican Republic, being a more fornglized education 
system, recruits and trains teachers in a distinct way. Its audience, \> 
primarily rpral youth with a strong motivation to.obtaiA a first or second 
degree, are self selected in a way that makes the problem of their recruit- 
ment less difficult. In 1975^ the 520 field teachers were mostly young, 
secondary school students (43%) or primary teachers (33%) who were willing 
to spend six to ten hours a week correcting worksheets and answering 
questions for the average of thirty students that they have. The median age 
of the teacher was 23 years and most have been or are active in some community 
or religious organizations; This latter element is important because as 
White (1976) points out, tjie average pay for the weekly work is only about 
$4.50 which is small for the amount of work demanded. Mbst teachers are 
motivated by a spirit of service to the community which s/he shares with 
other members of RSM. . . . 

Teachers are often recruited from among the youtli and community 
organizations that exist in rural areas. RSM, however, provides no training. 
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.for them but gives them a detailed instruction booklet of how to enroll 
students, correct their work sheets, answer questions, collect the weekly, 
fee and send in \yeekly and monthly reports to RSM headquarters. 

Students themselves are largely self-selected, but th'^.re is ' 
publicity on the radio about RSM and there are contacts by teachers and 
V other members of RSM of various youth organizations and community grdups . 

where an RSM cell might be begun. . , 

^ Guatemala's •recruitmen.t and training of its 200 monitprs in the 

.^BRE project have followed generally common practice fo?, radiophonic projects 
In the target areas of each departr.ent where the project was to begin 
operating, a survey of possible candidates was made,' and it wa:j found that 
almost every small village had at Ifeast one person who had received some 
sort of previous training^ whether in community development, agriculture 
or rural leadership (O'Sullivan, 1976 b,c) . An original group of 390 
people was first selected for participatin in a three day training seminar. 
A filial selection of 119 was. then made for about 50 villages in the first 
stage of the project. ■ In addition, there was a selection and training 
process for the field supervisors who are to work as intermediaries between 
the village .level and the regional coordinating ^office. 

All monitors are from the villages where' they work; they have been 
given some training and they work with a group of zonal and depar^tmental 
supervisors. All have had some kind of previous experience or training 
that make them good candidates for the work. f*ll of these positive elements, 
however,' must be weighed against a number of problems still to be solved by 
BRE regarding the. monitor. First, it is unclear to what extent the monitor 
will, only be a local animator, organizing local discussion groups for the 



teachingf to be done by technical experts from various, ministries who will 
come periodically to the village . On the other hand, if the monitor under- 
takes more of a teaching role, then he will need much more training in 
variouis substantive^ areas. How much a multi-media system can intervene to 
help the monitor has not ypt been settled. Second, the question of pay for 
the monitor is'a serious. one. Many of the voluntary orgemizations working 
-the highlands' fear that paying the monitors of BRE will undermine the 
voluntcury community work done by their members. This question has already ^ 
raised problems and is one of the points of friction between BRE and the 
mamy private projects operating, in similar areas. Finally, the monitor is ^ 
unable to go ahead with his recruitment and work in villa^ijes uijtil the BRE 
itself has clearly decided on its main target audience, its specific . 
objectives and the rol,e of its delivery system. - 

Although there have been some specific teaching actions in BRE, 
^'there has not been a large audience recruitment effort in the highlands 
until a clear direction is taken. Nevertheless, from early experience and 

from some studies carried out prior to the start of the program (O'Sullivan 

'* * ■ ■ ^ . ' ■ -y ' 

1977) the problem of recruitment of participants seems a critical one. / 

^ ■ 

Several problems must be faced. First, BRE has promised to respond to the 
felt needs of the community, giving training vin areas of most need. This' 
has been easier said than done ckWI at present: *"it^'^is'T5afe-:^^^ 

. - '^■fJ'^'r^w^s;^.,,.. ^^^^^^ 

urgent— an agricultural- program to help increase productivity or traxnihg'.^. 
that might help generate additional income through Crafts and^ small 
industries. Second, even if -a decision is taken on an area or areas to be 
focused upon, the large numbers , of annual migrations among highland peoples 
make regul2u: recruitment and attendance difficult. Finally, perlii^ps:^^ 



most serious challenge is that from past experience in such work we would 
expect a small turnout of people: from villages, the same small number of 
people who participate^ in every organization available to them and not the 
large target audience the project has in mind. 

4. Technology's Role in Adult Educat.ion^ 

For most countries the mass media are elements of central impor- 
tance to both political arid educational goa] >. But educational projects . 
.differ in the way that technology enters into the' learriing process, and this 
is even more true^f' adult education projects. In some/ the media are "small 
(radio, sli^sT^ideotape recorders , etc J and are more locally controlled 
(Evans<^1976) • In others, the "big" media (TV, computers, satellites, etc.) 
predominate and the te.idency is toward more centralizatioh (Suhfiimm, 1977). . 
There* are almost always, however, other forms of comniunicaition that enter 
into the process^ — printed and visual materials, interpersonal interaction 
and feedback loops. How the technology is chosen and integrated, how 
central it is to the process of message delivery and^-d'earning, all vary 

from project tc project. ^ ' 

0 ' . • 

It has beai the advocacy of a "rational" deci-rion mode}, by planners 

i f ■ 

(e.g., McAnany, 197:0 that is most common in ^print and least common dn 

acjiion. An instructional medium like radio or television, under this model, 

\j ' ' . - ■ 

would grow out of a needs assessment, clear definition of objectives and a 

s - " ■ ^ • • . 

careful arialysis cf which medium or combination of media could best serve 
these objeqtives. But action is often less "rational" than this, and the 
choice of mediiim, fax from being a conclusion, often precedes any serious .;, 
cjnalysis of the educational problem. ' 



. ^® Ivory Coast is' a country for whom the mass media have become an 

important part of its infrastructure as well as superstructure i(n aciiieving 

social and economic goals (Laurent, 1970} . The Ivory Coast had early 

e35>eriiaented (1963-1966) with television for t leaching literacy to urban' 

- factory workers (Unesco/ 1967) . Hence,, it is not surprising to find 4 n the 
• ,■■■». * " 

first five-year plan (1971-1975) thafmentipn of adult education- needs are 

, couplcfd with a recommendation that the ,mags- media be ii5.v3d in their fulfill- 
ment. In 1971 the ITV system for primary schools was begun. • Ey 1973 
OSTV was be^un with the explicit justification that by using educational 
television for adults as well as school children the efficiency of the system 
would be enhanced.* Ironically, only later in 1974 and 1976 were efforts " 
mad^ t^/^efine more clearly the pedagogical objectives for OSTV. Then the 
choice of big medium like television really seeins to have preceded the 
decision of how it was to be used* In principle, the choice could have been 
between TV and radio, but circumstances did not allow certain ;:iri5^ of logic . 
to pred^ofev choice. (For example, radio is a much more widely available 
inedium**^th experience in multi-lingual programming reaching a-majority 
of the 90 percent illiterate population in rural . areas. On the other hand, 
it was argued, TV would provide images as well as sound and thus appeal to 



♦In the light of a recent cost study (Eicher and Drivel, 1977), the increased 
efficiency of the system by including OSTV as part of the Ministry of Primary 
and TV Education is more than offset by' increased costs, since OSTV jnakes 
little use of TV production facilities located in Boucike^ but has their office 
in ^Abidjon (400 kms. to the south) . ^ 

■. ' . . ■ f . 

♦♦According to a, recent Ministry of Information internal document (Ivory Coa^t^ 
1976), 50 percent of rural households have a radio set while only a tiny 
fraction of these households own TV's-. This is in the first place due to the 
lack of electricity in the villages • It should bie noted, however, that in 
the 1976-1977 school. year, about 1300 non-electrified villages (out of about 
a total of 8000 villages) \. had a primary school equipped with battery-operated 
TV receivers. . " . . 



more sonsory channels.) 

• The television b^ariicast itself tarries, the bulk of the message for 

the OSTV system^^^n most cases it is the only message source for the 

audience since posters and other printed materials have been rare, although 

the -azi^ator has printed rupport documents to refer to. To get the discussion 

^^^^..^oing among people, the animatoji* must depend solely on what the audience ,got 
. ■ . . ^ r 

out of 'the 30 minute French broadcast with the running translation in the 

* *^ . 

local language. An' advantage is that almost all OSTV broadcasts are shot on 

location in vrllages, and scenes and actors aire closely identified with 

village life. . ^ , 

Tanzcmia (excluding Zanzibar) is one of the few countries that has 

made a clear decision not to have television. . Consequently, the only 

available electronic medium is radio. The Radio Study Campaigns are 

partly premised on the fact that this medium is widespread, evert ia rural 

areas.* But radio doas not play as central a role in 'message delivery as ^ 

does television in the Ivory Coast. In addition to radio, Tanzania puts 

^ ' • -. 

heavy emphasis on the pri^ited study guide from which the discussion leader 

reads aloud a sumiiiary of program contents once the, broadcast is over. This 

fie'ch^hism insui^d' that about half of the. .2,000,000 participants in the 1973 

campaign who were without radios were able^ to functioh in much the same Way 

as the other groups (Hall and DoddsVvl974) : In addition to study guides 

.for everyone (who can read them) the group leader has his own manual and, 

'\ ■ 

in later campaigns, a- flip chart and posters to stimulate discyssion and . 
leamihg. ' * 



Although only 27 percent of the adult population owns radios (with probably 
fewer in rural areas), almost 60 percent has access tOv daily listening 
(Matiko, 1976) . 



Jt is true to say that radio was not absolutely necessary for the 
functioning of certain groups that did not have access to a set during the 
last two canipcLLgns . Yet radio on the whole was an important component in 
the ccunpaigns, providing messages and a specific gathering time each wee):, 
as well as publicity, miisic 'and information, and a sense, of sharing with, 
others .across the ^'country^ that a campaign without the radio would have had 

difficulty in achieving. In short, although radio was* not absolutely 

■ . .. / -.^ 

. necessary for content, its role in motivating people seems to have been ^; ^ 

centrals 

The BRE in Guatemala has not yet finally settled its message 
delivery systen?.. Like those in the Ivory Coast and Tanzania, the project in 
Guatemaila wil=^l probably finally settle on some- combination of group leaders, 
or monitors^ printed materials and mass media. Television for'^uraX^area^^' 
is no,t a feasible option but radio is quite widespread* and native language 

broadcasts are frtade for some of the many Mayan language; groups, though 

\ ■ . '■».■ 

"•••^ 

Spanish language programs predominate on the commercial stations. The final 
definition of radio's role in BRE is complicated: by several factors. It 
would be ^accurate to say that foreign contributors to the project have . - . 
different approaches, one group placing emphasis on a face-to-face approach 
of monitor or field agent with the local village audience and th6 other 

arguing that With few field agents and poorly trained monitors, radio.. 

■ ^ * ■ - ' ■ • «- 

should be the main message delivery system* Another factor 'is the 

. , ' ■ - «k • • ■ 

n, 

presence of a radio experiment for agricultural information that is coming 



♦Several recent surveys in the rural areas of the western highlands where most 
indigenous people are concentrated indicate a level of radio ownersljiip of 54 
percent. These 54 percent and an additional 6 percent; (total 60 percent) 
are frequent radio^ listeners (O'Sullivan, 1976'a, 1977). ' ^ 



to an end. - The experience, trained personnel, programs, and ev'en studio 
facilities give a significant tilt in the direction of a ri«re central role 
. ' for radio. " In addition, the U.S.' agency that backed the agricultural 
radio" experiment is now providing assistance to BRE as well. 

. The RSM of the Dominican' Republic has a much more explicitly ^ 

-instructional system than the other three adult education projects. The 
■pVovision of the first: eight years of primary education is done, as we have , 
seen,, in a distance learning mode. There are several characteristics of 
the technological component that need 'to be made explicit- in th^ 

' First, radio is central to -the instructional system. The programs 
•that the student listens to each evening provide" the basic stimulus for 
■ - work. - The work sheets are gear.d explicitly to the broadcasts, and it wouid 
be.difficuit.if hot impossible to do the RSM study course without access to . . 
a radio. The widespread availability of radios in-the Dominican Republic, . 
even in rural areas (an. ,.cially among HSM students who are of a slightly 
. higher SES standing tha .erage) , makes the home-based study system possible 
, and 'helps, avoid the neec travel to a school . . ^ 

• ohe second feature RSM's use of radio is programming:^ An active 
• type of learning., is encouraged so that the student makes active ^responses to 
"each program segment (of math',' economies', Spanish, etc.) and responds in 
. vriting on his or her worksheets. In addition, the student has short periods 
■ l^tween broadcast segments to spend on the written assignment which s/he 
^ust complete 'for the teacher each week. • Moreover, the pace of learning is 
partly enforced by the amount of time that programs allow students to respond 
both during and b€twe;>n segments. 

. ' A third element of the radio is that RSM not only has instructional. 
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programs on primary school subjects but two other broadcast components 

.that contribute to the audience's education. First, there are a series of • 

"nonfoAal" programs on topics of interest to adults, including religious 

I ^ • • -- ^ 

and family-related topics/ health and agriculture* Second, the daily news ' 

information forms an important, part of the adult's "informal" education, 
providing >im or her with local neys Caboiit social and political events as 
well as weather and market information) and news of the nation and the world. 
Biis means that through the same radio, the student will bs exposed to a 
variiBd but related set of stimuli touching on instrx^cfcion, information, ' 
^culture and recreation. The, RSM' radio station, then, acts as an "educa- 
tional" center «in a much broader sense thcui is usually the case with a 
chool (White, 1976). 

. • 5. !]nie Feedback and Evaluation Systems. 

Feedback and evaluation are common words in the plans of many 
adult education projects, especially those employing some form of technology 

and distance teaching. Essentially they are organized ways of gathering 

> • - • ^ ... 

informaition for managing and assessing projects. Feedback and evaluation 

are often used interchangeably, but let us draw several dist^.nctiohs. What 

we mean by feedback in this discussion is limited to the organized way of 

gathering and exchanging information among the various members of the adults 

education project. Ordinarily, it encompasses information on how the project 

is operating; at the individual or group level, arid provides management 

information for inproving operations. But it also may gather information 

about the effectiveness of learning, the adequacy. of the message or some ^« 

specific problem in the students' or teachers* activities. Feedback 



generally refers to inforiaatiort gathered for immediate action for improving 
^some instrugtiorial or operational aspect of the project. 'Svaluation usually 
j^efers to information gathering that looks to Si somewhat -longer term 
assessment of the project's success or failure.- . 

There are a number of problems with implementing the systems of • 
feedback and evaluation that^have been proposed for adult education 
projects. But let mention only three. The basic problem is one of 
understanding. Many projects simply do not understand what information to, 
gather euid so never bother leaking the system work- A second problem^ nbw 
more common tJbt no less acute, is th.at many projects ^et up elaborate and 
time-consuming information systems but msike olittle or no use of the infor- 
mation that is gathered. A fin^l problem is that feedback is saen as a 
one-way system to monitpr what is going on but not as a two-way commUni- 
cation system for project managers and workers to be in touch with the 
■tearget audience* Let us examine our four projects in the light of their 
planned and/or* operational feedback and evaluation systems. 

The RSC's. of Tanzania have employed the common . feedback procedures 
of weekly written reports (by a secretary of the group) with information 
about numbers and kinds of participcints, questions about procedures atnd' 

questions cibout substantive matters. A final, summative evaluation (especi- 

' ? 

ally during the last two campaigns) was based partly oh the feedback infor- 
mation and partly on separate surveys and village-level observations. There 
are several iserious problems with the Tanzanian sys1:em,^ the first being a 
structural one. Since campaigns are usually only ten to twelve weeks in 
duration, feedback has no chance to influence the natqre of the printed 
and, radio messages which are usually completed before the campaign begins. 
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itecondly, the relatively slow process of gathering weekly information and 
. processing it for some decision/actioii means that the most urgent management 
c.de^cisions (e.g., material not arriving to go with broadcasts) would have to 
be conunani ca ted by face-to-face or telephone messages if the problem is 
to be remedied in time. Third, the campaign structure is not one .to provide 
genuine dialogue between center and periphery since the objectives are clear 
aTnd. narrowly defined beforehand for achievement in a relatively short period 
of Iritense activity. 

In order to overcome the centralized nature o£ the campaign, 
Taitizania tried to decentralize the evaluation of the 1975 campaign (Matiko, 
1976)*.' Thus ward, district and village were to generate reports on numbers ' 
of participants, discussion, learning and subsequent actions, In^ country 
the ^ize of Tanzania with the approximately 2,000,000 participants in 1975, 

one\wonders how evaluators could monitor the quality of ^ the data gathered 

/ . - ' / . - . - 

and wlii^ther some reasonable sampling scheme was- followed so as not to be 

overwhelmed with information from most ofUie 75,000 discussion groups, A 

final evaluation question that the Tanzania case does not make clear in its 

4ocun^nts (fial^. and. Dodds, 1974; Matiko, ?976} is how the evaluation and 

feedback information affects the nature of the .subsequent ccunpaign. 

TChe OSTV feedback system is distinct from tliat for evaltiation. All 

aiiiidators (in previous years only sample of them) are ^sked to complete 

and s4nd back ^ach- week a feedback r^j^rt \with data on attendance, discussions 

and audience <question£^^3ifd special interests. Space for remarks often elicit 

lengthy comments fromythe animators. In addition, animators and listening 

groups' send a fair amount of unsolicited mail to OSTV with comments, 

questidns and~ requests. Thfe advantage that OSTV has over the Tanzanian caSe 



is simply that there is a permanent institution which can react to its 
audience over a longer period of time than the brief campaign period 
encompasses^* Feedback questions are answered in two ways, either in written 
form in a quarterly booklet or sometimes a TV broadcast is devoted to \ 
questions touching a broad section of the audience « Though "feedback is 
given to the audience, audience or animators' reactions have not influenced 
thfe OSTV. programming. 

The evaluation of OSIV is carried on by the Evaluation Unit of the 
Ministry for Primary and TV Ed\jcation. This work concerns impact, process 
and cost-benefit evaluation. A mixed group of local and foreign researchers 
carries on. studies of the impact of ETV in formal primary schools and 
OSTV groups, as well as studies of management and technical evaluation. 

The feedback system of the RSM project in the Dominican Republic is 
unique among the four cases because it is incorporated into the vital 
functioning of the system. The student interacts on a weekly basis with 
the teacher, receives ^feedback on his/her homework, receives next week's 
supply of worksheets and oa ^ t he teacher for these. Without this inter- 
change ^ the student does not get the woPJtyfWeLs and cannot really follow the 
class without tl:^em and the teacher does not get paid and cannot send a portion 
of the money to. RSM headquarters . In turn^ the teachers send weekly reports 
and money to the RSM production center, and it is in the light of reported 
enrollments week by week that new worksheets are printed and. sent out. Any 
'failure of the teacher to send reports or payments to headquarters. for any 
length of time will evoke a visit from one of the six field supervisors. A . 
monthly newsletter to teachers keeps them informed from the RSM project 
, directors. Hhe system* is a highly interdependent one emd information is 
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essential to keep it!-running» It has an unusual system of checks and 
balances. For example, s^ce the student pays each week for the services 
of the teacher, s/he will <^ifkly notify project supervisors if the teacher 
fail'-^ to do his/her duty, f Or if the tr irrher does not keep in. weekly 
contact With headquarters, s/he will not receive worksheets 'for the 
students. 

Evaluation as a longer term endeavor has not been part of the RSM 
project until recently. White (1976, 1977) was asked by Unesco to make a 
sxiiranative evaluation of the pro ject, attempting some cost and effectiveness 
measures, 'this was carried out in 1975-1976 and*results seem favorable to 
KSM in comparison with the traditional adult educational system. It is not 
clear to what extent RSM itself will be able or interested in using that 
information for any internal changes. 

The BRE of Guatemala has just begun to operate; and it is not clear 

how the different feedback mechanisms proposed there will actually operate. 

What does seem clear structurally, however; is the two levels of management. 

The headquarters for the secretariat. of BRE is in Guatemala City at e 

distance from the hifcfhlands where the. work is to be focused. The regional 

office ,in Quetzaltenango is to be the, operational headquarters. Feedback 

.of a managerial kind (delivery of materials, monitors not appearing for 

discussions, etc.) will be received and reacted to at the departmental or 

regional level. Information about content, message format of effectiveness 

will be channeled to Guatemala City where the software production is 

centered. The number and ratio of supervisors to monitors may permit, at 

least at the early stage, a good deal of regular face-to-faco communication. 

♦ ^ • " j> ' . ■ . 

This may later have to be systematized into a more mechanical, written form. 

• . ' " , , • ■ ,/ / • ■ • ' ■• 

Bie longer-term evaluation questions ^re being posed 'by the evaluation and , 
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research unit in BFJE headquarters in Guatemala City, We cdnnot predict, 
at this/ppint, whether evaluation information will be regularTy^ollected 
or, indeed, if collected, it can serve any real need for project management 
or chcmge. ' > 

6. Effects and Impacts 

Suchman (1967) in his treatment of evaluation speaks of five 
categories or levels of evaluation: effort, effect, adequacy, efficiency 
and process.' The first, effort, deals with what was actually done in a .. 
project, the number of people reached by the intervention; effect refers to 
whether the intervention produced any change in the target population; 
adequacy refers to the proportion of the population affected; efficiency 
refers to the relative effectiveness, to the costs of the inteirvention ^n 
comparison with alternative measures;' process refers to the study of various 
intervening elements that affect the outcome of the pi^ect. 

If we were to apply tl^se levels of evaluation to the four adult 

education projects we -are reviewing here, we would find that all haJ fallen 
short in being able to measure effects (shorter term butcomes) . and impact 
(larger term outcomes) . There are several reasons. First, nonformal 
education is often difficult to measure even under ideal conditions, . 
because goals are vague and objectives are multiple. Second, the difficult 
conditions of rural areas and the. dispersion of the projects often make 
careful evaluation expensive and difficult. Third, many adult education, 
projects do not see the benefits in evaluation foV their constituencies. 
We shall now review briefly what information on impact is available from 

-three of our four projects. (Guatemala has no impact data since it is only 
beginning.) . 
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Effort : Most projects collect effort figures simply because this is 
the most common political justification for continuation of the interven- 
tion. Often these figures are inflated or pure fiction.* In the cases 
treated here we have fairly reliable figures. Table 1 summarizes some 
effort figures for the three projects for which we have statistics. Tanzania's 
^campaigns built up. gradueiily from 1969, reaching an estimated 2,000,000 
participants or about 25-30 percent of the rural adult population- in 1973 and 
again in 1975. How reliable' are these figures and what do they tell us? 
The number of groups for ^which leaders were trained and booklets were 
provided seems fairly clear. Estimates of how much these groups met as well 
as cfcyerage attendance are harder to ascertain, though again even a 20 percent 
margin of error could not ireduce the total, participants below 1,000,000. It 
is clear from such figures that Tanzania has succeeded in mobilizirig^a large, 
number of rural adults to listen and act on messages created by the government. 
This conclusion is independent of questions of other effects to be considered 
below. ^ V . " ^ ■ 

OSTV of the Ivory Coast is qihitq different from Tanz;ania and cannot 
be directly compared. First, itxis^an^ojagoing adult information program 
with programming continuing over about nine. months of each year, not two or 
three months every other year" as in Tanzania. Second, it uses TV schools 



*Th$re is an illustrative anecdote about isuch a political ploy. A newspaper 
in a certain country published an article one day accusing the Ministry pf 
Education of only creating 400 literates during the past year in the 
whole country. Jrtie next day, in reply to the charge, the Minister gave the 
newspaper figures of over 100,000, counting, among others, one project with 
30,000 new literates when it did not even teach literacy, and another project 
with equally impressive figures when the la\t:ter project had not even begun 
operaJtions. The sad end to the humorous story is that the newspaper did not 
investigate or challenge these figures I ^ 



TABLE 1 



SOME FIGURES FOR THE IVORY COAST, TANZANIA, 
* AND DOMINICAN REPUBLIC PROJECTS 
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Ivory Coast Out-of School Television 



Year 

1973 ' 

1973-74 

1974^75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



Total No. 
TV Schools 

700 . 

950 
1,152 
1,481 
1,652 



-Average Number 

TV Schools 
With Animation 

35 

132-160 

65-468 

I 81-566 




Average Number. 
Participants 
Per OSTV Session 

. 2,520 
13,090 
16,024 
15,725 



% Target 
Population*. 



5.0% 
5.0% 
3.3% 



♦Target population with access to TV school: 319,280 in 1974-75; 471,720 



1975-76. 
**Data not yet available. 

(Souirces: Fritz, 1976; Lenglet, forthcoming) 



Tanzania Radio Study Campaig r^s 
Number of 



Year 


Groups 


1969 


60 


1970 


150 


1971 


1,600 


1973 


75,000 


1975 


75,000 



Number of 
Participants 

. 1,200* 
3,000* 
20,000 
2,000,000- 
1,500,000 



% of Adult Population 
At 1 million) 



0.3% 

30 % 
25 - 30 % 



*If average number of participants per listening group = 20. 
(Sources: Hall and Dodds, 1974; Matiko, 1976) 



Dominic an Republic Radio Santa Maria Equivalency Schools 
Grades . Enrollment 



Year 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 
1973^74 
1974-75 



2- 6 
1-8 

3- 8 
3-8 



12,238 
22,375 
20,171 
20,109 



Promotion 

5,813 
13,915 
10,476 
11,936 



(Source: White, 1976) 



Enrollment Regular 
Adult Education 



40,000 (urban pop.;) 
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as discussion group points in rural areas and these are not accessible to 
more than a proportion; of the adult population. Third, because of problems 
with getting teachers to volunteer extra time to be animators (outlined 
above in section 3 ) many, rural schools are not even opened for 
discussion groups, thus limiting even more the potential audience. The ' 
availability of some radios on a wide » scale in rural Tanzania . means that 
the potential^ listening audience is also greater- Although the figures 
in Table 1 do not indicate this, there is a notable fall otx in attend'ance 
• in OSTV discussion groups both from the beginning to "the end of aach. program 
year (October- June) and over time since its full scale operation' in 1974. 
Even though more ETV schools are opened each year" and more teachers do 

volunteer to be animators, the average attendance has not risen, indicating 

t ' ■ 

ai decline in average group size and in the number of regular listening 
groups (cfr. Fritz, 1976; Lenglet, forthcoming) . ^ 

The RSM schools in the Dominican Republic indicate a rapid growth in 
enrollment over the first four years of the project life. We have also 
noted (from White, 1976) that RSM schools had reached nearly every section 
of. the country's rural areas by late 1975. Comparison with the" regular 
adult schools iis not very meaningful since RSM eind the traditional adult 
schools serve different constituencies, the former being 80 percent rural 
and. the latter wholly confined to urban areas. In -the case of RSM the ' 

f ■• :, 

figures are very reliable. The steady number^of around 20,000 students 
enrolled for the last three years (1972-1975) may mean that this is the 
maximum number one can. expect for the 15-22 year age group from which RSM 
largely draws. One could also argue that the number could rise as RSM 
expands to more groups wanting a primary (6th grade) or intermediate (8th 
grade) degree. Conversely, one might argue that the nurobier will decline 
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as PSM skims the cream from rural youth and these migrate to the city, 
leaving a larger but less motivated group behind. One might also ad4, that 
RSM nmnbars might decline as complete rural primary arid intermediate schools 
are built and rural student's stay in traditional schools longer. 



Effect;' Suchman asks about whether any -change occurred with his 
question about effect. This, could include both intended .and unintended 
"results, miis level of evaluation becomes more difficult than merely 
counting numbers of participants since change must be measured somehow in., 
a valid and reliabie..sflaB«,?<^nd in a sample that may provide the basis for 
generalizing to the entire participant group. . / - . 

Tanzania conducted' a .considerable evaluation effort on var/ous 
effects in the 1973 campaign (Hall arid Dodds, 1974; Hall, 1973) . • Reading 
the reports ^closely and considering the vast size of both the country and 
the population to be sampled, we must say that results are both as good 'as 
could be expected and not as much as one 'would want.. Keeping in mind the 
main- finding that about 1-2 million adults participated, we can examine 
both learning effects and actions performed as rough estimates of impact. 
Hall and Dbdds (1974) report an 11 percent gain ^score on a learning test. 
Though a . significant gain statistically, we cannot be ^v^e of the relia- 
bility of either instrument or its application and thus* with a gain of this 
size we could attribute some or all o^.this to errqr.] On /ealth actions 
following from the discussions, we perhaps are on someWiiiat Sirmer ground. 
Supervisors* reports, for exSmple, showed that 20 percent of the groups • 
visited by them engaged in building or repairing latrines. Twenty-eight 
percent cleaned their compounds and surroundings, 19 percent destroyed 
containers of stagnant water, 12 percent boiled and^or* filtered water,. etc. 
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In 1975 the nutrition campaign attempted to decentralize the evaluation 
effort. Only general guidelines were provided to different regions and 
districts^ and data gathering wa^ eiicouraged at the roost local level. The 
problems of reliability are enormous in such an approach, but the trade-off 
may be a greater participation in the evaluation by local peorjle for whom 
the informatjlon may be of greater immediate benefit than a more centralized ^ 
effort'. 

The Ivory Coast's OSTV has not yet published results .of impact 
studies on the entire program, but a study of a single series on water . 
(Lengletr i976b) has produced some results that one may consider as indica- 
tive of .longer term impact for the project as a whole. For example, the 

national sales of water filters showed , a significant increase during and 

* ^ . » 

after -the series. A visit to a sample of 23 villages (Grant and Se^a, 1976) 
indicated that a number of actions had been taken concerning water. In 
his follow-up study of the water series, Lehglet found that of 235 villages, 
18 villages had constructed or repaired their well and that 36 were .in the 
process of an. action of this kind. In a sample of villages, Lenglet found 
indications from individuals interviewed thai: not only actions but some 
learning had taken place as well. About half knew what the water filter, 
boiling water and the latrine were used for. In a related study, .a!bout 
80 percent of a sample (Lenglet, 1976a) received a score of at least 6 out 
of 10 corre^t-'^nswers on a test of knowledge about a map of the Ivory 
COa^t-^used^in the" water series. There are a number of methodo4.ogical 
questions one could pose concerning the reliability * of the findings and , 
their generalizability,' but the weight of the various sources of evidence 
indicates not only that people ^watched OSTV but iseemed Jtp learn, and be 
motivated to act on the suggestions. 
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The main results of White's study (1976) is. a- comparison of learning 
reaults on a commoh test of students from RSM and the traditional adult 
education. He: concludes: "... that where the field teachers of RSM 
were functioning at an adequate level, the median examination scores of^- . 
RSM students at both sixth and eighth grade' levels were higher in all 
subjects than similar students in system with conventional methods. 
In the district where the field teachers of RSM were notably weak, the 

median scores of RSM students at the sixth grade level were about the same 

I. • . • 

as students in the system with donventiondl methods, but RSM students at 
the eighth grade I'^^el in their district had lower median scores in all but 
one subject." *^ 

Adequacy, Efficiency and Process : As we ascend the scale of 
evaluation studies, it becomes more difficult to anslrer certain questions. 
The magnitude of effect^ for example, is hard to measure in anything but 
gross ways. Tanzania reached about 25-30 percent of its adult population, 
in the last two campaigns, but how much Ithe campaigns affected the learning 
or activities of these people over the ten to twelve weeks of the campaign 
and in what aspects are life ways-'chahged as a result as very difficult to 
tell. Hall and Dodds (1974) do quote costs, and their figures are so low 
(especially for radio and print costr^) that it is difficult to. imagine a^ 
more efficient alternative operation. The process evaluation is something 
that Hall. (1973) has attempted but little more than anecdotal data are 
available. This case study approach, however, has provided some recommen- 
dations thai: should have helped to improve the subsequent caihipaign of 1975.' 

03TV of the Ivory Coast reaches, less than one percent of the total 
rural adult population and only about 3-5 percent of the pojpulatiori with 



access to TV schools. .Is this adequate? Certainly not if we examine the 
goals, of OSTV. The extent of impact sLn terms of learning and action is*"also 

'• : <% 

unknown as we do not know to what extent OSTV is effective even if we had a 
Better .idea of costs (Klees^ forthcoming). Cpncerning process, OSTV is 
considerably better off. There have been several case studies (Grant, 1976; 
Benveniste, JL976; Grant and Seya, 1976) that have documented the process and 
problems that OSTV has encountered at the village level. There are a 
nuihber of concrete process items that are suggestive of -how OSTV ^operates 
among the clientele that makes effort and effect data more interpretable 

if • . .\ . • - ' ^ 

for project managers. .^y 

The RSM project in the E)ominican Republic has little or no adequacy 
information, although the increase in the pass rates of students from 1973 to 
1975 inay indicate a better functioning system. The costs of RSM have been 
gathere^^ by White (1976) and some comparisons made with traditional adult 
education ^x Cost figures are favorable to RSM and even more so were we to 
extrapolate \o a larger population. Relatively little information exists on 
how RSM functions, and therefore little can be concluded cibout the process. 



7. Constraints. 

Constraints are barriers to the adult education systems in 
achieving their goals. Some of these .constraints are external to thesyste 
and are not directly under the control of project decision makers. Others 
are internal to the systems and may or may not be under a decis:lon maker's 
control. It is part of our task to touch upon these constraints and to 
give ^ome estimate of how serious they are and how or whether they might be 
overcome. 
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" ■ a. External Constraints. 

These may. be summarized as structural constraints, 
ideological constraints, political support or leadership constraints and 
constraints of institutional' permanency. It would be" too long to detail 
eich of them with regard to each project under review, but let us give a 
general notion of how each relates to adult education and specifically -the 
applicability to our four projects.. 

Adult education destined for ruial areas is often faced with the 
unrealistic task of changing the structures of rural poverty (Coombs and 
Ahmed, 1974) . Often improvements in the "quality of life" are substituted 
as a more palatable formulation. Yet rural adult education must ' face the ' 
issue of its relevance to the most pressing problems of survival for rural 
adults. Insofar as the goals of projects are directly focused on the 
larger questions of rural transformation, these projects must face the 
probleiiis of the social and economic structures that underlie the situation. 
A single manifestation of the problem could be highlighted for all four 
projects in the question of who participates in and benefits from the adult 
education classes. There is^ evidence in the Ivory Coast, Guatemala, the- 

. . . x ■ ■ 

Dominican Republic and even in Tanza. ..;a, the only avowedly socialist country 
. of the groui^ that social structures at the village level affect who attends 
the meetings or -classes , what direction discussions take, what kind of 
follow-up action is possible and what changes are implemented. When local 
elites tend to be interested, the -program will best serve their interests, 
but if only the marginal people, participate, learning results may not be' • 
immediately applicable because resources are lacking ahd the main|. effect of 
learning on the young is to encourage them to leave the rural areas 
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(Sch^elkes de Sotelo, 1977) • J ' • 

When, adult education projects advocate structural change for rural 
AtQABf they are considered to be -ideological and political by power 
holijers, even though all education has an ideological aspect whether .change or 
status-quo in its orientation i. Tanzania's campaigns have a clear political 
and ideological purpose in their mass mobilization efforts (Vermillion, 1975) 
Radio Santa Maria, as a privately operatiad project-, has to be ssiore careful 
of its expressed ideology lest government disfavor close down its radio 
station or withdraw official recognition of th^ir degrees. Despite these 
const3paints, RSM, does avow an official position in solidarity witff' the 
campesino and in favor of social change. The Ivory Coast OSTV programs 
do not question the existing power system. and socio-economic stratification- 
but rather as an animation rorale project explains the development plans of 
the government to the peasants (Elliot, 1974;. Moul ton, 1977). Finally, BRE 
in Guatemala as a government project does not attempt to challenger existing ' 
stiructures in the highlands area, oppressive as those structures may be. 

' A third important external constraint for adult education is the 
lack of political support or* the lack of significant leadership within the 
project to generate, that support. Tanzania again demonstrates the positive 
case. President Nyerere himself has openly placed high priority on the 
development of ..rural areas, and the RSC's are a chosen means for accomplishing 
thiis prioritjr, RSM in the Dominican Republic, on the other hand, is a . 
project in private hands, but through the capable leadership of the director 
the radiophonic schools- have not only functioned quite efficiently, but have 
also gained the* off icial recognition and support of the governmenti. OSVJij^ 
the* Ivory Coast, by bontrast, represents only a low priority on the government 



edtjcation agenda, of which jits chronic budget problems are only a .manifes- 
tation, Guatemala^ however; has at least verbally placed a high priority 
on its nonformal education project. The many problems thal^ha^ve delayed 
its be^inning^ are only partly ej^lained by i the earthquake of February/ 1976 
and the fact that it lost an early advocate when one of the people who 
originated the idea of BRE left his government job. The number pf setbacks 
are only symptomatic of an unwillingness and/or inability of the government 
•to place a" real priority on BHE's success . . ' ; 

Finally, all nonformal adult education projects face the problem of 
institutionalization. Unlike formal education which has thousands of . . 
teachers^ school buildings and a largS^^automatic budget eaqh year^ nonformal 
-projects are often of an experimental nature ready to disappear the first 
time there is a -biidget squeeze. Or else adult education is the poor cousin 
of education ministries, existing on a regular budget within the bureau- 
cracy but often one so small as to be ridiculous. 

Tanzania has put a priority^n adult education and has recently 

upgraded the Institute of Adult Education to the status of an independent 

. • • .-^^ ■ " ■ ' ... 

government agency /(no longer a part of the university). We suspect that. 

the Institut^ will retain a permanent and growing place in the Tanzanian 

gpyernment, but how the radio campaigns will evolve will depend on a, number 

.of factors^ RSM^in the Dominican Jtepoblic has put down sturdy roots at 

present, but its. institutional pe utni ency is more dependent on social ^. 

circumstances than that of Tanzania, for exeunple. Continued good relations 

between RSM and the gpyemment may depend on whether' the corif licts- of 

CO. ' . ' * ,. - 

caiiipesinos over land holdings flair up or not and the degree the .RSM^would 



becdmeinvplyed. ^ 1^ experience problems were its director to. leave the 
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project for any. reason. OSTV of the Ivory Coast 'recently had its position 
somewhat reinforced, by a government rd-ecree saying that -it was .responsible 
, for all. education via mass media in the rural area. Nevertheless, there 
. has been a long history ^f discussion over Jbhe precise dlT/ision of respon- 
sibilities for three areas in which' OSTV worked: broadcasting (shared by an 
-agency of the planning ministry) and education. Any rede finitibh of 
responsibility in one or more of these areas could" very much affect the 
future structure of OSTV. Guatemala has tried to create a genuine inter- 

* i * ■ 

jnii^sterial agency for its nonformal education ,jbut it is not clear at 
present whether this was a good idea, given the problems BRE has faced. 
MOireover, the recent creation of a larger nonformal education sector 
within the Ministry of Education does not seem to bode well for the permanent, 
.finstitutionalizatibn of BRE. . 

b. Internal Constrafnts. •• 

The internal limitations refet to those problems with the ■■' 
' ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ 

functioning of the project that we have ' referred to above under the different^^ 

. .components ^ the system like objectives, ' organization, reception, and 
feedb^cJ^.' We shall brief ly^Wer to several ^others that cifteiv present- 

.problems to prpjects: financing, training, content, reception and followup. 

Internal constraints often seem to4e more under the control of 

project managers than the external ones tef erred to above, yet the evaluation 

of media based education projects- often demonstrates " the severe limitations 

'that internal as well as external factors place on 'their impact (Spain, 
' ' • ■• ^ • A 

Jainison and McAnany, 1977; Jamison and McAnany, in press). . i . 

Tanzania, Guatemala and the Ivory Coast all finance the operatioiial 

part of theiV^dult education project through government budgets, yet each' 



does depend for.son\e financing (either for equipment, technical <.ssistance, 
etc.) on international or bilateral funding- RSM in the Dominican Republic 
is self-financing for most of its operations but does depend on international 
funding for capital equipment. In. one sense, RSM is in a better position 
because it does not depend ybn a government budget each year for survival. 
Tanzania has given the^tJudget priority to ruiral adult education and has, 
ConsequAtly, the strongest institution and the best chance of survival. 

Many media-'based projects have suffered from lack of trained people 
at their inception, both in technical, hardware as v/ell as software areas. 
Some put off training until after the project has begun, depending at the 
beginning, on foreign technical assitancc or else simply de^nding on the 
good will and enthusiasm of their untrained staff. In our cases, much of 
the training of local people has. taken place on the job or in short study 
visits outside the country. Tanzania began with more outside technical 

■•V 

assistance, but now after almost nine years of experience with campaigns, 
there is an almost entirely trained local staff. OSTV in the Ivory Coast, 
again, began with a number of French filmmakers and other foreign technical 
assistants working in the project. Gradually, Ivorians have been trained 
but still there are a number of leading positions filled by foreigners. 
RSM had been operating some years before turning to the radiophonic schools? 
in their present -form. Although local people ran the operation* from the 
beginning; they did benefit from the experience of Radio ECCA.in the Canary 
Islands and could call upon some of the trained manpower from the Jesuits\^ 
Whb helped run RSM. Guatemala is only beginning its BRE project. It still 
has some foreign technical assistants, although local people with some 
training and experience now predominate. A large agricultural radio 



experiment that has operated in Guatemala for some years should provide 
backup in the radio production area. 

One much neglected area in adult education is that of content, ' 
curriculum development and instructional design Of all the projects, RSM 
of the Dominicaj^ Republic has done the most to develop content and an 
instructional system that will insure the achievement of their learning 
Objectives. In the other three projects, there seems to be. less emphasis 
on them- perhaps becaus'e it is assumed that the monitor in the g-roup 
discussion will "teach" what was presented on the radio or television. 
There are"" two additional problems with reaching rural adults with instruction 
First, it is difficult to present material that is relevant for the entire 
mass audience rieached by the media. Second, the materials may often be 
presented at a time when the lesson cannot be applied (e.g., advice on 
seeds in the middle of an agricultural pycle)^ We do not find in Tanzania, 
the Ivory Coast or Guatemala a sufficient awa;:eness of curriculum development 
and instructional design nor a careful measure of the learning effects of 
the classes. 

Although we have alluded to selection of monitors and recruitment 
of audiences and some of the attendant probleihs, we should look at the 
constraints in the reception phase of our four projects. We will focus on 
only one limitation here, but one affecting most projects of this kind, 
audience motivation. RSM in the Dominican Republic has been able to tap 
into a fairly strong motivation of rural youth to finish their, primary 
s>^hool, often in order to move to the city and get a. job (White, 19.76). 
Tanzania has the advantage of getting people's participation for only a^ 
short time, 10-12 weeks over a year to 18 months* period. In the last 
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camfJaigji in 1975# however # adult literacy classes vere recruited part of 
' a "capti^^" audience # but preliniinary results showed that these participants 
were not; be counted on once literacy exams marked the end pf classes^ 
even thc?^9h the canpaign continued (Matiko^ 1976) . During^e J-ast campaign^ 
there \fe^^ two other campaigns competi'ng^ox^pec5pi;^V^^^ which may 

, have cau^^d a falloff in participation. We need to follow future campaigj 
carefully to see whether the high level of participation noted in previous 
campaign^ continues, or whether there wiJl be a decline of interest. 

We have already noted that from OSTV feedback figures /^absolute 
attendan^^^ did not increase during 1975-76 despite expansion of TV schools ' 
ana pers^'^s to animate sessions. Thcsre are a number of constraints that * 
have beeJ^ observed at the local leveJ (e.g-/ Benveniste, 1976) but one 
that seei^*3 worth special mention is the animator's role in recruiting and 
keeping ^ listening group* If the animator i6 both motivated and trained 
to work v^ith rural adults / this would help the levei of audience participation 
Guaten^al^ '^ BR5 is only beginning its operations but much the same problem pf 
inotivatic?^ exists, l^e question will be" whether the content and the 
organijZa^^i^n of its presentation will be of sufficient interest' to rural 
adults to ^eep them attending sessions -month after jnonth. 

Ff>How-up actions of adpit educatiorr classes are crucial to continued 
success, media, can often, arouse bqt cannot themselves provide resources, 

• to carry out change. President Nyerere of Tanzania is aware of this, "if 
people wh^ have been aroused^ ''.he says^ •'cannot get the change they want > 
or a 5ubs*^itute for it which is acceptable to them, they will becorie dis- 
contented''""if Hot hostile — towards whatever authority they reaard as respon- 
' sible for ^he failure" (quoted in Matiko^ 1976) • As non formal education . 



moves closer to teaching applied^^ills for rural adults, the importance of 
resources and technical assistance -from field agents becomes crucial. For' 
formal eduGation, like, that of RSM in the Dominican Republic, formal degree 
requirements for jobs is the external motivation and the "payoff" for students 
In the other cases, the same does not hold. As Tanzania has moved to action 
campaigns in 1973 and 1975, infrastructure and resources are increasingly 
needed (such as si:nple tools like shovels and picks to dig latrines in 1973) • 
Since Tanzania does not have many resources to spend on such actions, the 
campaigns will have to focus on those actions that are more information than 
resource -based . 

OSTV has both a resource and coordination problem. It works with a 
number of client ministries (e.g. , health, agriculture) and state agencies 
(e*g;, coffee and cocoa, animal husbandry, cooperatives). Until now, these 
cooperating institutions have not gotten their field agents to participate -in 
tjie group discussions nor in technical follow-up.activity. Primary school 
teacher animators are neither willing nor able to promote most followup. 
Guatemala's BRK has attempted to coordinate the field agents from the agencies 
participating in the Junta running the project, but limitation of both 
t3chnipal field people as well as physical resources mdans that neither 
content presentation nor follow-up activity is possible in many villages. 
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, ^ . CONCLUSION ^ 

The purpose of this paper was to present four current adult rural 

education projects that involve the use of mass conununication technology. 

As an important assumption ^ any ^examination of the actual operations, we 

proposed that projects cf this kind serve purpdifes of the state and that 

\ - ' . - ■ ' f" 

their ultimate possibility must be evaluated in terms of how they serve to 

improve the work skills, income and quality of life of their rural adult 

clientele. Then, va coijparative review of the functioning of the four v 

projects wais undertaken in the light of several years of operation and some 

published and unpublished evaluations- • ' 

Looking at internal effectiveness alone, the four cases presented 

here can be classified in terras of the proportion of their target group 

reached and the impact of the programs on their audience. 

The most "successful" is certainly the RSM in the Dominican Republic 

which has reached the level of maximum enrollment and through which almost 

half of those enrolled receive their certificate. 

The 'second place is occupied by the Tanzanian RSC's. We have seen 

that a large proportion of the rural adult population. participates in the 

radio study groups,, whether a radio receiver is available' or riot. And there 

Is evidence that in the first "political education" campaigns, large plumbers 

of participants were mobilized for the independence anniversary celebrations 

and the national elections. For the last two campaigns, in a l^rge number of 

occasion^ the acquisitipn of. knowledge and successful implementation have 

been recorded. ' • *. . 

The record of the Ivorian OSTV shows a decline of animator and 

participant activity over the last "three years of its operation. . Some of - 



the reasons for this phenomenon have been analyzed above. Evaluation 
studies demonstrate knowledge and action impact though there are indications 
tl^at this could be much larger under proper circumstances. 

liie Guatemalan BRE is still in its pre-operational stages, and 
therefore it . is too early* to talk about success or failiirc in terms of 
_.?J|pc-t..and ii^^^ 

Internal effectiveness is a. very limited measure of a project's ' 

success or its function* In the Introduction we have stated that in the 

final analysis education, information and .communication projects must be 

studied from^the perspective of state intervention, especially in the 

"traditional" rural areas • In. this respect the external effectiveness of 

the four cases presented seems to be more important than the internal 

effectiveness. ^ It must be recognized that these projects have effects over 

• ^ ' . ■ ' . 

and above the 'internal impact. They aire indirectly addressed at other 

social groups, and they are supposed to attain other^than the immediate 
educational or informational objectives. 

As notpd iefore, Tanzania pursues a well developed explicit develop- 
ment strategy for which the ideological mobilization of the population is but 
one of the pre-conditions. The RSC's are just one of the mechanisms in 
this national^ mobilization effort. They do not only reach the large number 
of study group participants but they also involve the mobilisation, and 
activity of other social \institutions: the political party, the university, 
mihistries and development agencies, local teachers, etc. As these groups 
are (periodically) involved in' national mobilization activities, so are other 
groups at different times when their cooperation is requested for other 
mobilization campaigns. Therefore, it can be concluded that apart" from the 
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Immediate, goals of providing the rural population with more -knowledge and 
certain tools to improve their welfare and to have them become a viable ' 
element in the national development process, the RSC's also serve other 
purpose?.-, creating a permanent state of ideological awareness and mobiliza- 
.^?tion to combat the causes of underdevelopment. Together with the manifold 
■| state interventions, especially in the rural areas, the RSC's form one of the 
icoans through which the state influences and transforms the socio-political, 
economy of the country in accordance with the requirements of the domestic 
and international political and economic power relations. ' 

The attendance figures given for the Ivorian OSTV do not includ^ the 
large numbers of people who watch the "TV tor Everybody" programs, broadcast 
over the national TV network, in private homes. Thus, though only a small 
proportion of the primary target group of rural adults ^sVeachedV the OS 
could have secondary effectq in that the urban population, and in particular 
the higher income groups among them,' are confronted with issues relating to 
government policies of rural development. They are also informed! about the 
activities of the state development companies (who sponsor many of the TV 
programs) who, thus, instead of cblnmercial advertising can "sell" their 
policies. Given the fact that the Ivorian development strategy is based on 
an economic and social transformation (in the capitalistic sense) of the ; ' 
rural areas^ and that this is. much more advanced by politico-economji.c decisions, 
tten by small-scale educational projects;, we may judge that the OSTV'Sa- 
indirect political effect is even more important than its direct educatiional 
effect. The reality in wjiich the OSTV operates gives more weight to its 
ideological function: confronting the urban elite with the government good 
intentions for the rural masses. On the other hand the OSTV— though limited 



in its impact— could have another ideological function in that it provides 
the state, with an extra communication channel to the lUral areas, and thus it 
could facilitate state interventions. Because wa do not yet have sufficient' 
information about the composition of the OS TV audience, we cannot speculate 
about whether the OSTV programs are more beneficial for one 'socio-economic 
group than for others (see Lenglet, forthcoming). 

Radio Santa Maria's external effects could be rather negative, even 
for -the immediate participants. The certificate received by the successful 
participants may be considered as a passport to ti.e city^ On the one hand 
this increases the likelihood of a rural exodus, thus draining the rural 
^areas of their more able and energetic elements, and creating a rural 
population with less resistance and/or adaptive ability to exploitation or 
rural transformation.^' On the other hand, the successful radio students who 
.irigrate td the city could swell the mass of urban people looking for a 
limited number of jobs, J^us increasing the number of jobJLess arid consequently 
putting a downward pressure on urban wages. Though this latter effect might 
be beneficial to domestic ,and foreign investors and to tlie position of the 
national economy in the. world market, it .certainly has disastrous conse- 
quences for the welfare of the urban masses* 
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